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portance in our investigation, for it was based on the other
economic factors, and wee versa. The standard of agricultural
and industrial production depended to a large extent on the
intensity and vitality of trade.
The comedians tell us little about these problems. This can
partly be explained by the fact that the ordinary citizen saw in
the State neither an abstract conception nor a personality
greater than the individual, but simply a community of men.
In comedy, therefore, the people could be personified on the
stage, but the Polis could not, unless it was represented not as
a social community, but as a factor in foreign policy, as in the
Polets of Eupolis. We find in comedy only slight indications
of the relations between State and economics Some of the
facts have already been mentioned: the concession, for instance,
by which all law-suits in which sea-traders were concerned,
were reserved for the winter. We hear of the public super-
vision of trade and traffic in the market1 and, of course, of
the fundamental importance of the food question. It seems
possible to go a few steps further.
The State as a community of men, that is as the people, was
embodied in the ekklesia^ the assembly acting as the sovereign
of the State No doubt, this sovereign people tried to provide
as best as it could for its own economic needs and advantages.
A large part of the people, and an even larger part of the
assembly, was directly interested in trade and craft. Did the
State interfere in their activities, if only for their own advantage?
In general, it is true, economic life was free from official influ-
ence or control, except for the existence of minor officials such
as the agoranomoi who were responsible for the safety and
order of the market-trade, for the accuracy of weights and
measures, and similar matters. There are, however, allusions
to other and more important connections between State and
economic life. The sausage-seller's report about the assembly
is no doubt a wild caricature, but the news that cheaper sar-
dines meant the continuation of the war could hardly be given
if there was no possible association of ideas.2 In war-time
especially, the rulers had to provide, in one way or another, for
both political and economic needs. The import of lantern-
wicks from an enemy country Is the occasion for a bit of
foolery, a grotesque representation of sycophantism in opera-
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